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CGOMMUNCCGCATUIONSs 
For THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


MANUFACTURE OF CHEESE. 

Mr Epiror—If you think the following answers 
to the questions in the New England Farmer, vol. 
ix. p. 313,are worth publishing,they are at your dis- 
posal ; they are compiled from various publications 
and the unwritteu opinions of those experienced 
in the manufacture of Cheese. There are, no 
doubt, some errors, and the compiler would be 
highly pleased to have them pointed out for the 
good of the public. 

Windham, Con. July, 1831. 


1. What effect has it on milk, in hot weather, if tt 
ts much agitated and heated in the udder, by the 
cow's being driven a long distance, or running about 2 











It greatly injures the milk ; it is very difficult to for the cheese knife 2 


make it into cheese, and instead of one hour (the 
time very commonly given by dairy-womenu in 
bringing the cheese) it will frequently not come 
in 3, 4, or 5 hours, and then in an imperfect state ; 
and when the cheese is released from the press it 
. will heave or puff up. 

2. Which is the best method to keep milk sweet over 
night in warm weather 2 - 

Set the milk in small brass, or tin vessels, and 
put one table spoonful of fine salt to each gallon, 
and pour in some cold water according to the heat 
of the weather; let the milk stand where there is 
a free circulation of air. 
the cream and mix it thoroughly with the warm 
morning’s milk, 

3. Which is the best method to preserve rennet skins ? 

Let the calf suck about 11 hours before it is 
killed. Take out the maw-skin, and let it lie 
three hours in a cool place, then empty the maw, 
(let no water touch it,) and rub it well with salt on 
each side, and afterwards cover it with salt, and 
put itin a bowl; turn and rub it every day for 
about three days, then open it to dry, being 
stretched out on a stick, that it may dry regularly. 

It is of great importance that the maw skin be 
well prepared ; good cheese cannot be made with 
bad rennet. It is reckoned best to be one year| 
old before used ; it will fetch more cheese, and it is | 


In the morning take off | cause slip curd, which will never make good cheese, 


| weather, and the quantity of milk, (The smaller 
the quantity of milk, and the cooler the weather, 
‘the hotter should be the milk.) 

8. What is the effect if the milk is too hot when the 
rennet is put to it ? 


| ‘The cheese will partake of the elastic or spring- | 


ing quality of a sponge. It leaves it in a very 
tough state. It inclines the cheese to heave and 
be strong. 
white ; it spoils the cheese. 
9. What is the effect if the milk is too cold, when 

‘the rennet is put to it? 

| It will hardly come at all, and it is not easy to 
| separate the whey, and is in danger in warm 
| weather of souring. The cheese is apt to cut chis- 
_selly and break and fly before the knife. 
| 10. How long time should be allowed after the ren- 


net is put to the milk to cause it to turn to curd fit 


One hour in warm sultry southwesterly weather, 
and not less than one and a half hour in clear north- 
west weather. 

{Cheese will come in warm weather quicker 
than in cool, with the same quantity of rennet, as 
it does not cool so quick. When the whey looks 
' . 

blue, the curd is fully formed and the whey may be 
carefully separated. | 

11. What is the effect if the curd is stirred, or bro- 


ken too soon? 


The rennet will not take full effect. It will 


The cheese will be unsettled and ill flavored. The 
whey will be rich, and the cheese poor. 

12, What is the effect if too much rennet is pul to 
the milk ? 

The cheese will be rank, or very strong, and is 
liable to heave and spread. 

13. What is the effect if too little rennet is put to 
the milk? 

It works too slow, and is liable to become sour 
in warm weather. 

14, What kind of salt is best for cheese ? 

The very best of Blown Liverpool salt. 

Some prefer the best of Rock or Turks Island 








19. Why does American cheese dry sooner than 
| English when ii is cut open ? 

| Whether it is because they mix a little salt- 
petre with the salt, or cure them in brine, without 
putting much salt to the curd, or it is caused by 
adding suet to the curd, I have no means of 
knowing. 

| 20. Can as good cheese be made upon a farm on 


The whey will look green and then jae seaboard as in the interior 2 (See N. E. Farmer, 


vol. ix. p. 326.) 
| No doubt, if the manufacturer has as much ex- 
perience and skill. (Those living near large 
jtowns where fresh butter bears a high price, are 
| Strongly tempted to skim the milk, before it is made 
| into cheese.) 

GENERAL REMARKS ON CHEESE MAKING, 

It is recommended to have the milk in the tub 
measured with a guaging rod, the salt weighed, 
the rennet measured, and the temperature of the 
milk when the rennet is added, determined by a 
thermometer; if there was less guessing about 
making cheese, there would be less poor cheese 
made. 

Skimmed cheeses do not require so much scald- 
ing as new milk. 

If curd for cheese is not well scalded the 
cheeses will look warty, spread and leak ; scald 
the curd rather more than is generally practised, 
and then cool it in cold water, the whey will work 
out more readily. If cheese is put into the press 
warm, it is apt to puff up, and be strong. 

Sour curd will not make good cheese, and sour 
milk should be given to the swine, cheese made 
of it would be hard, crack, leak, and be wrinkle 
coated, 

Scalded milk makes rich cheese. 

The practice of coloring cheese and butter, we 
think, should be discouraged ; who would thank a 
milk man to color his milk ? 

As to cheese hoops for a middling size cheese, 
let the height be about two thirds of the diameter ; 
for small cheese, let the height be about half the 
diameter. 

Be careful that the room, where rich new cheese 





salt, washed and ground. 
15. What quantity of salt should be put to the curd | 


is kept in hot weather, be not too warm. 
The whey may be let off when the curd is 


said the cheese will be milder. To prepare the | which will make a cheese weighing 15 lbs. from the | sufficiently formed by a plug at the bottom of 


rennet, make 2 quarts of brine that will swim an press ? 
egg; when the heat is gone off to about blood | 


warm, putin one maw-skin cut in pieces, let it 
steep two days (48 hours) then strain and bottle it. 

4. What quantity of new cheese will one rennet 
skin produce ? 


The average about 250 lbs. (some produce 600 


ibs.) 

5. How many quarts of milk (milk measure) will 
produce curd for a cheese which will weigh 15 lbs. 

rom the press ? 

Fortyfive to 60 quarts, according to the richness 
of the milk. 

6. What will a cheese which weighs 15 lbs. from 
the press shrink the first five months after it is made ? 

Near three pounds. (A cheese which weighs 24 
Ibs. green, will shrink 4 Ibs, in 5 months.‘ 

7. What degree of the thermometer should be he 
heat of the milk when the rennet is put in? 
From 80 to 90, according to the heat of the 


| 


About six ounces, (If a cheese of 15 lbs. is| 
salted when turned in the press, and afterward put | 
in a brine 15 hours, 1 oz. of salt to the curd will 
be sufficient.) 
| 16. What is the effect if too much salt is put to the | 
eurd ? | 

The cheese will be hard, dry, poor, and warty, | 
|. 17, What is the effect if too little salt is put to the 

curd, or it is not well cured in brine ? | 

The cheese will taste strong, be liable to heave, | 
spread and will not cure well. 
| 18. What is the effect if cheese is not sufficiently | 
pressed? 

The cheese will crack, leak, mould and rot, 


[Press the cheese gently at first, and advance | 
gradually to the utmost power of the press. If) 
cheese is not scalded right, and well mixed, we 
cannot by pressing make it firm, If cheese is 
pressed too much itis apt to be hard and poor.] 





the tub; placing something over the hole to keep 
the curd from stopping it. 








Seed Wheat.—A writer in the Va. Herald re- 
commends that wheat intended for seed should 
become entirely ripe before reaping; believing it 
less liable to be injured by the fly, or the winter. 
He is also ‘satisfied that smut is mainly attributed 
to unripe seed wheat,’ 

Bees.—The Genesee Farmer recommends anew 
way of swarming bees. When the hive becomes 
overstocked, turn it bottom upwards, set an empty 
hive upon it, and strike gently on the lower hive, 
tilla sufficient number have ascended to their new 
abode; and then remove both hives to the place 
intended for them. If there isa queen in the new 
hive, the sentinels will be seen buzzing at the en- 
trance within 24 hours, Some preferring it at 
noon, others in the evening.—Vt. Chronicle. 
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ticulture. 


iH or 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Society, be 


~ | presented to Capt. Th. Holdup Stevens, Com- 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts Horticultural| mander of the U. 8. Ship Ontario, for a valua- 
Society at a meeting, held in the Hall of the bly collection of grape vines, and melon seeds, 
obtained in Smyrna. 


Institution, on Saturday, July 9th, 1831. 


The following letters fiom the Rev. Henry Col- | 
| 


) Subscribing, Isaac Stone. 


man and Doct. P.G. Kobbins, were read. 
H. A. S. DeEArBorn, Esq. 


Dear Sin—lI send you with this my Crescent, 


Hoe for garden purposes, and particularly for weed- 
ing and thinning carrots, turnips, onions and small 
plants. Ihave found it very usefui and better 


to me, 


MEMBERS 
Corresponding, Capt. 


ADMITTED. 
Th. Holdup Stevens. 
The grape vines and seeds, presented by Cap- 
tains Perry and Stevens, were divided among.the 
members, except one parcel, which will be diswrib- 


}uted next Saturday. 
adapted to these purposes, than any other known | 


Its advantages are that while it loosens the | 


ground it leaves it smooth ; by being pointed it is | 
easily inserted among the plants ; and being curved | 
at the ends it enables you to extract by a side-stroke | ferent varieties was presented by Mr N. Seaver of 
weeds, which could not be removed by a forward | Roxbury. 


blow without destroying the plant, It is a small 
affair, but is very convenient and will save trouble. 
After laying it on the table of the Horticultural 
Society as long a time as you think proper, please 
appropriate it to yourown use, It cannot be in 
better hands, 
Very truly and respectfully, 
Your friend and servant, 
Henry Couman. 
Salem, July 9, 1831. 
SECURITY AGAINST CANKER WORMS, 


To the President ofthe Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Dear Sir—Last autumn, I communicated to 


the New England Farmer, a method, which I had 
planned two years ago, for protecting my apple- 
trees fram canker worms, by moans of loaden gut- 
ters filled with some fluid, over which the grub 
could not pass. I have tested the experiment, and 
beg leave, as an act of duty and pleasure, 
port to you the result, 

In October, 1830, I applied gutters, (in the man- 
ner mentioned in a former publication, N. E. Par- 
mer vol. viii, page 385) around the trunks of for- 
ty apple-trees and one English walnut tree; not 
knowing that the latter was everinjured by the 
grub. At first I filled the troughs with lamp oil. 
The moment the insect plunged into the canal, the 
oil closed its spiracles, and a!l its vitality ceased. 
The first fortnight in November, I was obliged to 
clear the gutters as often as once in two or three 
days, or the dead insects would have furnished a 
bridge, over which the living could have passed. 

I found oil, though effectual for my purpose, 
too expensive ;—for the rains would float it away. 
I then tried a solution of salt and water,—also 
strong ley.—These fluids, though not so immedi- 
ately fatal to the enemy, soon overcame him, 

I have three English walnut trees in my garden, 
On one of them, as before stated, I piaced a 
guard. This was completely protected ; the others 
were eaten, and one of them as completely un- 
leaved as it ever wasin mid-winter, Although 
my apple-trees, the present year, are not all in 
bearing, (having been severely handled, from foes 
without and foes within, the last five years) yet 
their verdure is as perfect as I ever saw it, and 
some ofthem promise to yield abundantly. 

With much esteem and respect yours, 

Roxbury, July 9, 1831. G. P. Rossrns, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society, be 
presented to Capt. M. C. Perry, Commander of 
the U. S. Ship Concord, for a collection of seeds 
which he kindly transmitted from the Mediterra- 
nean. 





| 
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Horticultural Hall, ) 
Saturday, July 9, 1831. 4 
FRUITS. 
A basket of large and fine Gooseberries of dif- 


Also a Box of the same from Mr A. D. Williams 
of Roxbury. 

A specimen of large Red Dutch Currants, by 
Mr 8. Walker of Roxbury. : 

Six boxes of very beautiful honey taken from one 
hive containing 363 lbs.—made sinc: May 16, 
1831—was presented from Mr Geo, Johnson of 
Charlestown. 


FLOWERS. 

Fine Carnations from Mr Haggerston, of the / 
Charlestown Vineyard, Messrs Winships, of the 
Brighton Nursery, Samuel Walker, of Roxbury, | 
John Lemist, of Roxbury. 

From Roderick Toohey, of Waltham, fine | 
specimens of Rhododendron 
Bignonia grandiflora, 

From Mr Pettee of Newton, a beautiful speci- | 
man of Yucca filamentosa, or Adam’s thread. 

From Messrs Winships of Brighton, a large | 
collection of Flowers, and several fine plants of'| 
the Gardenia Florida, in pots. | 

From Mr G, W. Pratt, a fine specimen of the | 
Gloxinia caulescens., | 


maximum, and | 


[Omission. } | 
The following notice which was prepared and | 
designed for the New England Farmer two weeks | 
since miscarried by some accident. 


Horticultural Hall, June 25. 

Fruits, —A large and very fine bunch of Sweet | 
Water Grapes, to appearance perfectly ripe at this | 
unusual period, was exhibited by John Prince, Esq. 

Samples of very fine large Gooseberries, by Mr | 
Z. Cook, Jr. and aspecimen of very fine Black Tar- | 
tarean Cherries from Mr Fosdick of Charlestown. | 
Preserved Fruit.—Collect your Gooseberries | 
about the middle of June and July, pick them as} 
you would for present use, and put them quite dry | 
in bottles, the neck large enough to receive them | 
without bruising ; then place them in a kettle of | 
cold water, which boil, let them remain in this 
water 10 or 15 minutes, then take them out, and! 
after they have remained long enough to get per- | 
fectly cool, cork the bottles closely, then put them 
away in a cool place for use. Currants may be 
preserved green in the same easy manner. 


Fallen Fruit.—Be very careful to gather all 
punctured or decayed fruit, whether on your trees 
or on the ground, and give them to your hogs. 
If you do not, the worms which they contain, and 
which have been the cause of their premature de- 
cay, will make their escape intothe ground, and 
you will find the evils which await their visitations 
will increase upon you another season, 





‘fewer expedients. 


‘wild hill called Crawmill Craig. 


| herself, and then she eame home with 


yo 


28 OF SHEEP. 


ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


ANECDOT 


BY THe 


The Sheep has scarcely any marked character 
save that of natural action, of which it pos- 
sesses a very great share. {[t js otherwise a stu- 
pid, indifferent animal, havieg few wants and 
The old black faced, or for- 


}est breed, have far more powerful capabilities than 


any of the finer breeds that have been inwoduced 
into Scotland, and therefore the few anecdotes 
that I have to relate shall be confined to them. 

I have heard of sheep returning from York- 
shire to the Highlands. This that 
when one, or a few sheep, get away from the rest 
of their acquaintances, they return homeward 
with great eagerness and perseverance. I have 
lived beside a drove road the better part of my 
life, and many stragglers have [ seen bending their 
steps northward in the spring of the year, A 
shepherd rarely sees these journeyers twice. If 
he sees them, and stops them in the morning, 
they are gone long before night; and if he sees 
them at night they will be gone many miles be- 
fore morning. This strong attachment to the 
place of their nativity is much more predominant 
in our aboriginal breed, than in any of the other 
kinds with which I am acquainted. 


certain, 


Is 


A shepherd in Blackhouse bought a few sheep 
another in Crawmel, about ten miles dis- 
In the spring following, one of the ewes 


from 
tant. 
went back to her native place, and yeaned on a 
On a certain 
day about the beginning of July following, the 


ishepherd went and brought home his ewe and 
lamb—took the fleece from the ewe, and kept 
ithe lamb for one of his stock. The lamb lived 


and throve,and never offeredto leave home, but 
when three years of age, and about to have her 
first lamb she vanished; and the morning after 
the Crawmel shepherd, in going his rounds found 
her with a new-yeaned lamb on the very gair of 
the Crawmel Craig, where she was lambed her- 
self. She remained there till the first week of 
July, the time when she was brought a lamb 
hers of 
her own accord ; and this custom she continued 
annually with the greatest punctuality as long as she 
lived. At length her lambs, when they came of 
age, began the same practice, and the shepherd 
was obliged to dispose of the whole breed. 

But with regard to their natural affection, the 
instances that might be mentioned are without 
number, stupid and actionless creatures as they 
are. When one loses its sight in a flock of short 
sheep it is rarely abandoned to itself in that hap- 
less and helpless state. Some one always attaches 
itself to it, and by bleating calls it back from the 
precipice, the lake, the pool, and all dangers what- 
ever. 

There is another manifest provision of nature 
with regard to these animals, which is, that the 
more inhospitable the land is on which they feed, 
the greater their kindness and attention to their 
young. I once herded two years on a wild and 
bare farm, called Willenslee, on the border of 
Mid Lothian, and of all the sheep I ever saw, 
these were the kindest and most affectionate to 
their young. I was often deeply affected at scenes 
which I witnessed there, We had one very hard 
winter, so that our sheep grew lean in the spring. 
and the thwarter-ill, (a sort of paralytic affection) 
came among them, and carried off a number. 
Often have I seen these poor victims, when faller 
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dewn to rise no more, even whea unable to lift 
their heads from the ground, belding up the leg, 
to invite the starving lamb to rie miserable pittance 
that the udder still could supply. I had never 
seen aught more painfully affecting. 

It is well known «fat it is a custom with shep- | 
herds, when a Ismb dies, if the mother have sufli- 
ciency of milk, to bring her in and put another | 
lamb to her, I have described the process some- 
where else—itis done by putting the skin of the 
dead lamb upon the living one, the eye immediate- | 
ly acknowledges the relationship, and after the | 
skin has warmed on it, so as to give it something 
of the smell of her own progeny, and it has sucked 
her two or three times, she accepts and nourishes 
ittas her own ever after, Whether itis from joy at 
this apparent reanimation of her young oue, or 
alittle doubt remaining on her mind that she would 
fain dispel, I cannot decide, but, for a number of 
days, she shows far more fondness, more bleat- 
ing, and caressing, over this one, than she did 
formerly over the one that was really her own. 

Bat this is not what I wanted to explain ; it was, 
that such sheep as thus lose their lambs must be 
driven to a house with dogs, so that the lamb may 
be put to them; for they will only take it in a 
dark confined place. But here, in Willenslee, I 
never need to drive home a sheep by force, with 
dogs, or in any other way than the following :— 
I found every ewe, of course, standing hanging 
her head over her dead lamb, and having a piece 
of twine with me for the purpose, I tied that tu the 
lainb’s neck or toes, and trailing it along, the ewe 
followed me into any house or fold that I chose 
to lead Any of them would have followed 
me in that way for miles, her nose close on the 
lamb, which she never quitted for a moment, ex- 
cept to chase the dog, which she would not suffer 
walk near me. J often, out of curiosity, led 
them in to the side of the kitchen fire by this 
means, into the midst of servants and dogs, but 
the more the dangers multiplied around the ewe, 
she clung the closer to her dead offspring, and 
thought of nothing but protecting it. 


her. 


Lo 


From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 


Sheep in Spain.—The sheep in Spain have 
tong been celebrated. Pliny relates, that in his 
sme Spanish cloths were of an excellent texture, 
and much used in Rome. For many centuries 
the wool has been transported to Flanders, for the 
supply of the Flemish manufactories, and after- 
wards, to England, when the same manufacture 
was introduced there. By far the greater part of 
Spanish sheep are migratory, and belong to what 
iscalled the mesta or Merino corporation: but 
there are also stationary flocks belonging to pri- 
vate individuals in Andalusia, whose wool is of 
equal fineness and value, The careass of the 
Sheep in Spain is held in no estimation, and only 
used by the shepherds and the poor. 

The flocks which form the mesta usually con- 
sist of about 10,000 sheep. Each flock is under 
the care of a directing officer, fifty shepherds and 
fifty dogs. The whole flock composing the mesta, 
consist of about five millions of sheep, and em- 
ploy about 45 or 50,000 persons, and nearly as 
many dogs. The flocks are put in motion the 
latter end of April, or beginning of May, leaving 
the plains of Estramadura, Andalusia, Leon, Old 
and New Castile, wheresthey usually winter ; they 
repair tothe mountaims of the two latter provin- 





ees, and those of Biscay, Navarre, and Arragon. 


The sheep, while feeding on the mountains, have 
occasionally administered to them small quantities | 
of salt. It is laid upon flat stones, to which the 
flocks are driven, and permitted to eat what quan- 
tity they please. 

In September the sheep are ochred, their backs 
and loins being rubbed with red ochre, or ruddle 
dissolved in water. This practice is founded 
upon an ancient custom, the reason of which is 
not clearly ascertained. Some suppose that the _ 
ochre uniting with the oleaginous matter of the 
fleece, forms a kinds of varnish which defends 
the animal from the inclemency of the weather. 
Others think the ponderosity of this earth pre- 
vents the wool growing too thick and long in the 


staple. But the more eligible opinion is, that the 
earta absorbs the superabundant perspiration, 


which would otherwise render the wool both | 
harsh and coarse. 

Towards the end of September, the flocks re-| 
commence their march. Descending from the 
mountains, they travel towards the warmer part 
of tne country, and again repair to the plains of | 
Leon, Estramadura, and Andalusia. The sheep | 
are generally conducted to the same pastures they 
had grazed the preceding year, and where most of 
them had been yeaned; there they are kept du- 
ring the winter, 

Sheep shearing commences the beginning of 
May, and is performed while the sheep are on 
their summer journey, in large buildings, Those 
which ave placed upon the road are capable of 
containing forty, fifty, and some sixty thousand 
sheep. The shearing is preceded by a pompous 
preparation, conducted in duo form, and the inter 
val isconsidered atime of feasting and recreation. 
One hundred and twentyfive men are usually 


employed for shearing a thonsand ewes, and 
two hundred for a thousand wethers, Each 


sheep affords four kinds of wool, more or less 
according to the parts of the animal whence it is 
taken, The ewes produce the finest fleeces and the 
wethers the heaviest ; three wether fleeces ordina- 
rily weigh on the average twentyfive Ibs. ; but 
it will take five ewe fleeces amount to the 
weight. 


to 


The journey which the flocks make in their 
peregrination is regulated by particular laws, 
and immemorial customs. The sheep pass unmo- 
lested over the pastures belonging to the villages 
and the commons which lie in their road,and have 
a right to feed on them. They are not, however 
allowed to pass over cultivated land; but the pro- 
prietors of such lands are obliged to leave for 
them a path, about forty toises (eightyfour yards) 
in breadth. When they traverse the commonable 
pastures, they seldom travel more than five miles 
or five and a half miles a day; but when they 
walk in close order over the cultivated fields, 
ofien more than six varas, or near seventeen 
miles.—The whole of their journey is usually 
an extent of one hundred and twenty, thirty, or 
forty leagues, which they perform in thitty or 
thirtyfive days. ‘The price paid for depasturing 
the lands, where they winter, is qually regulated 
by usage, and is very low: but it is not in the 
power of the Janded proprietors to make the 
smallest advance. 

The public opinion in Spain has long been 
against the mesta, on account of the number of 
people it employs, the extent of land it keeps un- 
cultivated, the injury done to the pasture and | 
cultivated lands of individuals, and the tyranny’ 











of the directors and shepherds. These have 
been grievances from time immemorial. Gov- 
ernment yielding to the pressing solicitations of 
the people, instituted a committee to inquire in- 
to them about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; but it did no good, and it was not till the 
revolution of 1810, that the powers and _privi- 
leges of the mesta were greatly reduced, 


ON WEEDING YOUNG CROPS. 

‘To keep off the sun and bugs from our cucum- 
bers,’ was our reply to our neighbor L, who on 
seeing a parcel of weeds standing in our garden, 
interrogated us wliy they were left. We noticed 
the muscles of his face were a little disturbed, 
but nothing more passed on the subject. Yester- 
day as we sat chatting on various subjects, he took 
up Cobbet’s Gardener, and began very accidental- 
ly reading his observations on Stocks. —Now there 
has always appeared to us, to be such a love of 
quackery in everything, with this man, that many 
of his observations have been underrated by us. 
Notwithstanding he has written many very excel- 
lent things both in polities and horticulture. Our 
neighbor L. read as follows : 

‘I cannot help observing here, upon an obser- 
vation of Mr Marshall : as to weeding,’ says Cobbet, 
‘though seedling trees must not be smothered, yet 
some small weeds may be suffered to grow in sum- 
mer, as they help to shade the plants, and to.keep 
the ground cool,’ 

‘ Mercy on this gentleman’s readers ! Mr Mar- 
shall had not read Tull ; if he had, be never would 
have written this very erroneous sentence, It is 
the reot of the weed that does the mischief. Let 
there be arod of ground, set with small weeds, 
and another rod kept weeded. Let them adjoin 
each other. Go after fifteen or twenty days of 
dry weather, and examine the two; when you will 
find the weedless ground moist and fresh ; while 
the other is dry as dust, toa foot in depth: the 
root of the weed sucks up every particle of mois- 
ture, What pretty things they are then to keep 
seedling trees cool.’ 

After he was gone, we wentto our cucumbers, 
and found that the weeds had not sheltered them 
from the bugs ; but that they were actually eaten 
more than those that were weeded, besides they 
were not as large. We have frequently asked 
farmers when we have seen their cornfields full of 
weeds, why they did not hoe their corn? and they 
have answered, ‘because the ground is too dry.’ 
It will be found that Cobbet’s theory in this 
respect is correct. The dryer the ground the 
oftener it should be stirred, even where it is 
clear from weeds, Ifyour corn is wilting with 
the drought, hoe it ; ifyour cabbages droop, hoe 
them ; if the bugs eat your melons or cucumbers, 
hoe and manure them ; the more rapid their growth, 
the less will they be attacked with tle bugs. A 
rusty hoe in summer, is the sign of a bad farmer. 
— Genesee Farmer. 


Wool.—The following suggestions in Niles’ Reg- 
ister may be deserving of notice just now : 

We advise the wool growers to dispose of the 
stocks which they may have on hand, as soon as 
they can. We think it impossible thet the present ° 
price can long be maintained, and if the specula- 
tors suffer, we shall not regret it. The manufae- 
turers generally, cannot pay such prices, and live 
by their business ;and wool will be imported in 
cloth. 
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From the New York Farmer. Eclipse, and the other two are foals of this spring | advantageously committed to the care of negroes, 
SPESUTIA FARM. from the Virginia horse Monsieur Tonson. These | and for the —s purpose of calling attention to 
The farm, which is the subject of the pres- | colts are also intended for sale as part of the profits net ¢ e ~~ management of a farm, 
ent article, belongs to Mr W. Smith, of Balti- of the farm. whis 7 < eee mong tes been gradually ragga 
more, Maryland. The account, which we take from 7th. To this stock of neat cattle, a cross of the | as is inc heated ry general appearance an y 
the Amesican Farmer, cannot fail of being read | Holstein and Bakewell, there has been recently the OF asa oman and amelioration ° 
with interest by farmers. One of the leading added a bull and two cows of the improved Dur-| its pro seemandnahanns nature ona, kind. 
principles on which this farm is conducted, is on rye ogy Pegs a A ae om LIGHTNING RODS. 
ing an overseer, by which ‘an expense o 1 5 a . . 
$000 b eave. ; Mr Smith has found the conse- bles, sheds and barracks, are three convenient ia pin 9 ge anne tel — red 
quence of not trusting his farm to the manage- g'@ss lots, and on the south side there are, besides ’ 



































; wees : =,.;mend them to those who are concerned in the 
ductions. The experiment is astriking instance S¥bdivisions for the accommodation of every — conten. at Mita, Hides, ent Monalederles, 
of what may be accomplished by systematic reg- | *Y of stock. The full blooded mares, the working 
; ‘ of an inch in diameter; close] 
be among the most useful topics for agriculturists ; | (uring the winter, kept in these stables and sheds, na tid ype aa hout, either by securing és ae 
and we should be happy to have communications and in the yards and lots thereto attached ; and J £ ’ 
: : together ; it being found, that links or loose joints 
Ist. The farm is situated at the distance of, ite - WenEne at ROREES Se te eRe We —_— te a great canbueden to the passage of the 
about thirtyfive miles from the residence of the |yards-and lots. The neat cattle are occasionally |f 
; is ci c : to | ie : ; he 
owner. This circumstance alone would seem | potatoes. In addition to these articles of green food 2d. bey mip ee unl — - 
Meslaieh the evile of co arent atlatance. be heal? ¥™ the ensuing winter, have cow cabbages|™nate in three prongs, 0 ’ pyra-, 
6 , ‘and carrots both raised in the field. In the cul- iene thls dame aap ahaa bo week. Oe 
very sharp ; th , be- 
stematic arrangement of all the various oper-|~- é i i ill be impaired b 
pas of the ren With such cae eras iiatieet trial, the plan recommended in a number of the | CUSe Its conducting power wil I y 
s ‘ American Farmer of last March. And _ accor- : 
3d. It should be elevated five or six feet above 
several pieces of work begun and ended every year . -.|the highest part of the buildin iving preference 
that in visiting his farm, he knows to a Ld get usual quantity of flaxseed, yr noe She om pode cage dy 
‘ spring, a quart of carrot-seed. 1ould this exper- aa 
! ck ae Ee ae ; the others; as it is more of a conductor, by reason 
people employed, what progress they have, or . . : of the vapor and smoke, which are constantly as- 
ought to have made in the general business, and after be every year co-extensive with his flax - , 
ground. : 
5 
oe de 4th. The rod should be secured to the build- 
ligence ori OS ete fe 8. Rtas ‘ncea,| Ith. The great extent of his rich ontside |. 7 : ” 
a the se P Fauraigea, tgiees nd inde. pasturage aud the great abundance o hie winter |1Ng by wooden cramps, instead of iron ones, as is 
oe the shortest route, through a good conductor, yet 
upland, and of about 550 acres of reclaimed | Ve stork, a vast number of mares, colts, — and in case the rod hould oe slightly im im 
calves, which of course require untiring assiduity 6 ‘a oa . re mp . 
? - ap ae rom any cause, the passage of the fluid into the 
drained. That portion of the upland which is un- | at all seasons and especially in winter. buildin _ grees ss hoa ot Sosa or wa 
der cultivation; is divided into five equal fields of | 10th. Such is the attention of this farm to . y } 
>] a 
Poth gas i aiggn gs Paeirle ere gt ae mataid ding or of the clothing of the people, except their | iMto the earth in a direction leading from the foun- 
’ > ’ A, b] 
were it not for the abundant supply of manure | ; : ich i : . 
every spring and autumn. The held in corn is| 21th. The ice house, built by the negroes them- crt ein > enatanely mewt. i —* yinsee 
. selves, is every year so carefully filled as to keep four feet will be sufficient, in others five or six, 
in wheat which is‘on the oat stubble,is manured | , RS oe al 
partially every fall. The accumulating, the hauling | *P® Whole season. pirate A, | pad ye ag A Ae pehcdanger'pd 
2 12th, The apricot and plum trees are along saa o Feom me SF y : 
require unceasing zeal and industry, : . : 
1 Te, fan he ae sailaslie ae and clover| “Welling. They are protected bya parallel tem- of water. If this cannot be done, a trench 
1 B ’ ’ porary fence, made so as to admit the hogs and to should be dug at some distance, and filled with 
necessarily requires the utmost vigilance. S : a : : : 
4th The ai crop of ae and part of of these trees do not fall but ripen every year un- |¢!@rcoal, from its power of absorbing and retain- 
1d - ] 
by water to the owner in Baltimore; so are also | '8 attributed to the good offices of the hogs. ie 3 ag dh ~ — vases “yt 
: ; ’ , the rod pointed, an ranch off in several di- 
sent, from time to time, beef, hams, butter and va- 13th. The peach and pear trees are preserv- P H 
; : 6th. Paint made of lamb-black, is best suited 
i : : leaves of a tree begin tocur! or to change their color : ‘ . 
oe aoe uggs of ploughing, harrowing, Sails Lo a Te ini a aaa tl . di to Lightning Rods, to protect them from rust ; 
g are performed by breeding mares, di emoved from the roots to the distance 
, kinds of paints. 
their work, but to the value of their progeny, | tree. The roots are carefully scraped and every e ee 
geny. : a 2 7th. Manufactories, and other large building s 
From them there are now on the farm many colts | part wounded by the insects, or at all discolored is factories, 8 8 
, : ‘ for it is a mis a single rod will protect 
elear annual gain over and above the profit aceru-| Knife. All the roots are then plastered with a all in its ths oe? Pang a lar e build 
ing from the labor of their dams. These colts are | thick coat of fresh cow dung, upon this coat of 6 Aye. 
Mec , ; ‘ onl et in each direction. 
In the place of ‘this horse has been purchased | the hole. The dirt dug out is thrown aside, so | OMY about forty, or fortyfive feet i 4 
8th. For ships, a large copper wire, secured to 
a colt of the celebrated Fagdown | ashes. - 
: Ne ‘ foot or two above it, and to pass over the deck in 
6th, Besides the ; : F | ’ ; 
ese working mares, there are| This enumeration of particulars has been here |, groove made for the purpose and to terminate 


: : |its proper adaption to buildings; and we recom- 
ment of an overseer, to be an increase of its pro- the stack yard, three spacious yards with a few its prop’ I £8; 
Ist. The Rod should consist of Iron, about 
ulations. We consider a description of farms to ™mares, the neat cattle, the colts and calves are, : 
. ithi yeldi veral parts 
on the subject for the New York Farmer. ‘they are duly supplied with water from a pump within the other, or by welding the se P 
fed on long necked winter squashes, turnips and electric fluid. 
render an overseer indispensably necessary. To | 
midial form, with the edges, as well as the point, 
established an invariable rotation of crops, anda|*.. 
tivation of carrots, Mr S. has adopted, by way of 
oxidation or rust. 
ity, as to time, altered only by casualties, are the | ** : 
ys ’ y ’ dingly on anacre of ground, sowed with the 
: , to the kitchen chimney, if it be equally high with 
tainty, in what particular work he will find his | ° é pies . 
iment answer, his cultivation of carrots will here- 
a cending through it. 
of course what are the indications, if any, of neg- 
Qd. The farm consists of 450 acres of rich |Ptovender, enable him to maintain, besides other frequently done ; fur, although electricity will take 
marsh, which is in progress of being completely | 
70 acres each. The course of rotation is corn, | C™estic manufactures that no part of the bed- 5th. The lower end of the rod should descend 
. ’ 
| shoes and hats, is purchased. dations; and deep enough to be connected with 
manured throughout every spring, and that field aati ; : . meee ie nee 
& y Spring, the ice in a state of high preservation throughout and even more will be required ; and in situations 
and the spread of such a large quantity of manure : . i . j i i 
ath, y the fence on one side of the lane leading to the |©Hain, or the rod continued, with a well or vein 
seeds there is a costly threshing machine which : in whi i : 
y id exclude the cattle, And as the apricots and plums | ©harcoal, in which the rod should terminate; as 
the crops of corn, and oats, are sent every year| less destroyed by an early frost, their preservation |'" ™oisture, is always a good conductor of elec- 
; ’ Sy a 
: : , rections, to facilitate the passage of the fluid. 
rious other articles for the table. ed byavery simple process. As soon as the, ’ aciitate passag 
: : . : this substance bein better conductor than other 
which have been selected with a view, not only to of about 12 or 18 inches from the stem of the © being a bots 
. ete should b i vi conductor ; 
of various ages, the sales of which constitute a | CUt out and the incision made smooth by a sharp d be furnished with more than one > 
: ing: ti i id to extend to 
served by a full blooded horse, owned by Mr s, | dung are put fresh hickory ashes enough to fill | g: Its protecting power is sa 
this spring a beautiful stalli i that the surface around the tree is altogethe | 2 
pring tallion of the trotting breed, erther of the mast as above directed, and made to extend a 
two full blooded,valuable Virginia mares, and three | set forth for the purpose of shewing the multifa- | 


. . in the water, will be an ample protection un- 
tolts from them—one a much admired two years | rious matters, requiring circumspection and fore- | : oy: 


; 7 ‘less the ship should be a large one ; in which 
eld filly, from a favorite son of the New York thought, which for a series of years, have been | case, s: ehoald jee two or atte Hert Ado 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 


THE CURCULIC. 

Frost so frequently occurred i the 5th month, 
1830, that the operations 2f the Curculio were 
nearly suspended, even 2M trees which were not 
protected, and which in other years had lost the 
whole crop of frvit.—Although on the commence- 
ment of wamnner weather, some of these insects 
appeared, yet I believed that few of the larve 
had escaped the vigilance of the geese and pigs; 
and felt a confidence that we had little to appre- 
hend from their depredations this season. It 
appears however, that the number of guards 
which I had appointed was too small for the size 
of my fruit garden. We have lately discovered 
that much of the fruit has been punctured by the 
Curculio,and we have found it necessary to re- 





placed them in the bottom of the box ; pouring the | tions—his mind not only soars to, and embraces, 
sand well in among the berries, so as to prevent) the most sublime topics, and the most useful con 
as much as possible any two berries from touch-)trivances which man has ever designed, ,but it 


|ing each other. 
‘warm dry room; and by these meansI have 
kept the grapes this season for above two months 
| from the time I cut them, as I only finished the 
last of them yesterday; and they were acknow- | 
\ledged, by those who partook of them, to be as) 
|good as when put into the sand, except that the | 
jstalks had turned brown, Yours, &c,—E. S.— | 
| Gardener's Magazine. | 


| Why do Peas boil hard ?—Sir, Your correspond- | 
ent J. M. wishes to know the cause why 
|peas boil hard. I suppose he means when dry | 
|for soup. The causeis I believe their being too 
jold. I mean more than one year old. After that 


I then placed the box in a | takes within its scope, objects which would, seem 


of the most trifling importance, and of the least 
possible benefit to the community. The spirit of 
improvement is by no means confined to patent 
rights. Behold it marching westward, like a strong 
host—you see a few hardy individuals enter the bor- 
der of a deep and tangled forest, eagerly bent upon 
some object, which it is not easy, perhaps, for you 
to divine ; follow these ever-stirring spirits and 
you soon see in their rear, villages, towns, and 
even cities arise, as if by the magic wand of en- 
chantment, 

It is only afew years since Rochester, in the 
State of New York, was a desert—a place where 
the ow! held her reign unmolested, and the fox 





Wun Dates Oak me M ges lg Mea | one they do not break well, not even the best boilers; | and wild cat sported in their native forests secure, 
Hikic . ‘I have seen Knight’s crumbled marrow and the | and were seldom started from their gambols by 
and jarring the trees, we have destroyed more pIye Prussian, at three years old, boiled for twelve | the noisy sounds of busy industry in their borders 
than 300 of these insects within the last 24 jours in soft water and in an iron pot (which one |—now a City—a place where thousands have 


hours, and have only to regret that this work has | 
been so long delayed. 

I now find that the trees in my fruit garden 
might have been much better arranged. Had 
the apricots, plums, and nectarines been planted 
on one side, a temporary fence would have con- 
fined the geese and pigs amongst those trees, and 
their services would have been rendered much 


would suppose is iron enough, if that metal would | 
affect them,) and they would not break nor bruise 
kindly when beaten in a marble morter with a 
wooden pestle. From this I consider the cause 


of hard boiling peas to be age, even if they are | 


split—so far probatum est.—Eng. Gar. Mag. 





Uses and Benefit of the Acarus, or, as it is com- 


gathered and call it their home—where luxuries 
from the remotest seas and lands are unladen, and 
where all nations and all tongues are engaged in 
the business of life, each seeking his own indi- 
vidual comfort and adyancement—how unlike 
| the scene. 


‘When wild in woods the noble savage ran.’ 


| V. H. Spectator. 





more effectual. monly called, the Red Spider.—Sir, I have frequent- | 
It has been said by the late Dr Tino, (to whom | ly observed in the spring and summer, beautiful! The following is from a periodical published by 
we have been indebted for much information on | insects of a rich crimson velvet appearance, both the students of the Virginia University. 
this subject) that the Curculio seldom uses its|in the open air and under glass; and have heard) DEATH OF ADAMS AND JEFFERSON. 
wings, and that it climbs up the tree. Prohably | em stigusudoud Vy ausawurcy wed emee by = proe {| When it was announced that the death of Thomas 
this may be its usual practice, but we have seen | tical gardener, as ‘red spiders, the gardener’s great-_ Jefferson had occurred on the fourth of July, 1826, at 
it fly from one tree to another, and we have ob- | est enemy, &c.’ [have also had the mortification of the 7 — the = oe people were en- 
served ina great many cases, that in falling on | witnessing their destruction before I could utter a ve’ Apo prwan dbemiigee powd their independ- 
: : - : - ‘ ’ 1ich he had acted 
the sheets the wings were at least partially ex- | word in their behalf. Now, I, Sir, know not wheth- | go distinguished a part, we were struck with wonder 
panded. One observer has even seen it fly from jer this insect belongs to the genus Acarus or not; at the extraordinary coincidence. But when the 
the sheet into the tree. ‘but this I do know, that some of its habits richly | 





intelligence soon afterwards arrived, that his illus- 
Before closing this note, I wish to express my 
entire confidence in the method which we now 


employ for destroying this insect; and again re- | 


commend it to those whose fruit trees stand in 
inclosures from which geese and pigs must neces- 
sarily be excluded. Diligent attention to this busi- 
ness night and morning, for a short period, 
though it may not destroy the whole colony, will 
secure a sufficiency of fruit; and we ought to re- 
member that the labors of next year may be great- 
ly lessened by gathering and destroying in the 


entitle it to the appellation of the gardener’s friend, 
| In the spring of 1828, I observed the under-side 
of the leaf of a plant of’ Nerium splendens had a 
row of Coccus hesperidum attached along one 
side of the midrib; and, about half way along 
this row, I observed one of the crimson insects, 
| above described, apparently feeding upon one of 
| the Coccior scales (which, by means of a botanical 
glass, I convinced myself was actually the case); 
indeed, the insect in its rear were become truly 
scales, the spider having reduced them to mere 








| dry films ; and those in front progressively shared 
ithe same fate. I took particular pains to ascer- 
|tain the fact. Since then I have frequently found 
How can Grapes be best and longest preserved | the Acari not only assisting the gardener iti the de- 
after they are cut ?2—I have many vines under my gtruction of the scales, but of the green Aphis 
care, and am expected to supply grapes at table as also. 
long as possible: I consequently allow them to! — Jndeed,on one occasion, I kepta quantity of the 
hang longer on the vines than is right they should, | spiders under a bell-glass, with no other food than 
Anxious to learn the very best mode of keeping ‘the Aphiaes, for several days, upon wnich they 
grapes after they are cut, 1 communicate my pre- appeared to thrive amazingly ; and I afterwards 
sent mode, that its defects may be perceived and  qistributed them amongst plants infested by the 
amended by some kind correspondent knowing | Aphis, when they recommenced their work of 
a better. Isave the Syrian till last; the Ham- destruction. 1 therefore venture to plead for in- 
burgh and other kinds were last year ripe at the sects, the appearance of which gives additional 
end of July, and were not all cut till December 2. | heauty to our plants, and the utility of which I would 
The Syrian, which I never cut till perfectly ripe, | fain make more generally known. I am Sir, yours, 
T cut about the 10th of December. I then procur | &¢ — William Godsall. Hereford. Loudon. 
ed some clean sand, and dried it by the fire, till it | 
would pass through a fine hair sieve. The grapes 
and the sand being dry, and the sand become cold | the world has the spirit of improvement so general- 
[took a shallow box, and having separated the lly pervaded mankind, as from 1812 up to the pre- 
shoulders from the main stalks of the bunches, I! gent time. Man is constantly engaged in new inven- 


present season, the damaged fruit as it falls. 
6th mo. 2. D. T. 








Spirit or Improvement.—Perhaps at no age of 


trious colleague, John Adams, had died on the same 
day, our astonishment knew no bounds. Every one 
considered the concurrence of these two events, each 


)in itself so improbable, as a prodigy most miracu- 
| lous, and nothing but an amount of evidence abso- 
| lutely irresistible,could have convinced us of its truth. 
| But while every one can thus feel that this event 
) was in the highest — improbable, we have not 
| seen any attempt made to estimate in numbers, the 
}amount of this improbability. Yet the problem is as 
/capable of solution as any other in the doctrine of 


chances. 
[Here follows an arithmetical calculation, the 
iresult of which is as follows, )—Ep. 
Hence it appears that the odds were more than 
1721 millions to one against the occurrence of both 
| these events ; or that a bet against it, to correspond 
with the chances, should have been more than sevy- 
enteen millions of dollars toacent. Yet it did ac- 
tually happen; and we see how much reason there 
was for the universal astonishment which it excited. 





Age of Ships.—The Royal William was launched 
in 1719, and is supposed not to have been repaired 
'till1757; it was surveyed afloat in 1785, and prob- 
|ably lasted many years more. The Betsey Cains 
yacht, in which King William performed his first 
voyage to England, was then several years old ; it 
was sold to a merchant in the reign of George I. 
and employed in the coal trade, in which services 
she existed till February, 1827, when she struck ona 
reef of rocks near Tynemouth Bar, and was there 
lost, only for want of timely sssistance, her timbers 
being, after the lapse of at least one hundred and 
forty years, still perfectly sound.—How is it that no 
such ships are built now-a-days? It is the dry-rot, 
or underwriting that flourishes. 
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Wey BNYGLAND PAWUAW, 
BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 13, 1831. 
———— 
THE NINTH VOLUME OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND FARMER. 

It would be ungrateful in us not to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity, which the present stage 
of our labors presents, to acknowledge with grat- 
itude past favors from patrons and correspondents, 
and solicit their continuance. Our paper from its 
eommencement to its present advanced stage has 
increased by regular, and nearly uniform additions, 
as well to its correspondents as its subscribers ; 
and we are now favored, as regards both those 
indispensables, beyond the extent of our anticipa- 
tions when we commenced our publication. No 











e€LOSE OF 


. - } ” . 
exertions on our part shall be wanting tu make | fighting. 


The New England Farmer and Horticultural Jour- 


Many judicious, and well attested experiments 
determine, that when wheat is badly injured by 
mildew, the grain gets no better, if it be suffered 
to stand. That if it be cut off itnmediately after 
the injury is seen, the grain actually derives very 
considerable advantage from the sap contained in 
the straw. 

Bad cradlers, and bad reapers, destroy much 
grain: infinitely more, however, is lost by those 


July 13, 1831. 
TOOTH WASH. 
We have tre] with benefit to ourselves, and are 
happy to recommend to others, a new article for 
“cleaning and presceying the teeth, and eleansing 
| the mouth, which appesrs to us to be much supe- 
| rior to any other dentifice, which has ever at- 
tracted our notice. There seems to be some sub- 
stance or substances held in solution by the liquid, 
which combine with and destroy or render barm- 








who could perform either well, if harvest was not|less any unwholesome or offensive matter which 
considered, as the holidays too generally are, a} may adhere to the teeth or gums, or prevent the 


time for drinking to excess. This renders many | 





Others, | 
| who are not quite so far gone, are disposed to run | 
jraces a part of the day, and spend the rest of it) 
iin drinking under the shade, or in quarrelling and | 


| 
| 


e ' 
incapable of doing anything properly. 


In fact, too many of the laboring part of the | 


nal, in some degree worthy of the extensive and | community are, at this season of the year, ‘more | 
increasing patronage with which it has been hon- \like drunken savages than members of a civilized | 


ored. And as one step towards the consummation 


community. This evil does not spring either from | 


of our wishes, in this particular, we hope to be | benevolence or hospitality in their employers. | 
able to publish accounts of the best farms, the | Avarice seems to have been the first moving cause | 


improvements made in their cultivation &e, in this 


a . vs . ni’ GC DAS d “ 1 “onte i- 
vicinity, that our agricultural friends may derive |! God, and the reason of man, this contempti 


advantages from the experience of others, in the 
same honorable vocation. 

We would beg leave to intimate that those gen- 
tlemen who may happen to be somewhat in ar- 
rears relative to payments for the paper would 
oblige us by transmitting the sums due ; and that 
somewhat may be seved by anticipated payments 
of the next volume. 


FARMER’S WORK FOR JULY. 

The following valuable observations on harvesting 
grain, are from Lorain’s Husbandry. 

Custom has induced farmers generally to believe, 
that it is an improper and wasteful practice to cut 
either wheat or rye with the scythe and cradle, 
If the grain be neither lodged nor entangled, it 
may be cut off as clean by the scythe and cradle, 
as by the sickle, If it be properly gathered and 
bound, but little, if any, more loss will arise from 
gathering it in this way. If the grain be cradled 
in proper time, it shatters less, on the whole, than 
when it is reaped and secured in the usual way. 
It is readily granted that if grain be cradled and 
reaped at the same time, it sliatters more by the 
former practice. It should be recollected, bhow- 
ever, that the very tardy progress of the sickle 
greatly increases the shattering, by procrastinating 
the harvest so long that the chaff opens, and much 
of the grain falls out. Whereas the rapid progress 
of the scythe and cradle cuts off the grain, before 
any material loss from shattering can take place, 
if the cultivator commences in time. No evil, but 
much good, will arise from beginning early. This 
notonly prevents shattering, but also the risk of 
encountering the various injuries to which the crop 
is exposed by useless delay, Some farmers of the 
first respectability assert, that practice and obser- 
vation have convinced them, that the grain, and 
also the flour, are best when wheat is eut much 
before the usual time. ‘This, however, does not 
accord with my practice, The middle course, be- 
tween the extremes of cutting very early, or at 
the usual time, will be found the best; except 
when mildew occurs. In that ease, wheat should 
be cut immediately afier it can be determined that 
the disease is severe, If the crop is ouly slightly 
affected, it is far better to let it stand until the 


(of this enormity. In direct opposition to the laws | 


} 


outbid | 


ble, selfish principle, induced many to 
their neighbors by a more plentiful supply of ar- 
dent spirits. 

If those farmers had known their own interest, 
or wished to promote the interest, and rational 
happiness of those employed by them, or to act 
as men professing Christianity should, or, indeed, 
as an infidel would act, if he were not blinded by 
a false estimate of self interest, this shocking 
practice would hot have been introduced. 

Every farmer who wishes io promote the inter- 
est of agriculture, should set his face against it, 
and in lieu of whiskey, &c, pay an equivalent in 
money. IT have never found it difficult to procure, 
either in the back-woods, or elsewhere, as full a 


mouth and breath from being perfectly free from 
any disagreeable taint or odour, 

The composition to which we allude is called, 
Compound Chlorine Tooth Wash,  \t has been 
recommended by Dr Webster, Erving Professor 
of Chemistry at Harvard University, Dr Stedman, 
of the U.S. Marine Hospital, Dr George C. Shat- 
tuck, Dr S. A. Shurtleff, of Boston, and a num- 
ber of other medical and scientific gentlemen, who 
have witnessed or experienced its efficacy; not 
only asa lotion for the teeth, buta valuable appli- 
cation in cases of fever, canker, discases occasion- 
ed by mercury, &c, &c. We have every rea- 
son to suppose, not only from our limited experi- 
ence, but from the testimony of the most scienti- 
fic and best qualified judges, that this dentifrice 
isa very valuable article, and one which ought to 
compose a part of the contents of every medi- 
cine chest, intended for domestic use or for ex- 
portation. We think it preferable to any powder, 
on several accounts ; among others it may be 
more easily applied to extensive surfaces, to the 
interior parts of carious teeth, injected with a 
syringe, in cases of ulceration, oe imbibed by the 
pores and capillary tubes of the skin, &c : and 
that it possesses other advantages which a little 
use wili develope without our recapitulation. 

The above mentioned article may be obtained 


of Messrs Lowe & Reed, Druggists, No, 111, 





‘supply of workmen as my neighbors, who gave | 
them as much ardent spirit as they would drink, | 
although they got none of this from me. After 

the harvest was over, it was clearly seen, that} 
the workmen were far better satisfied with receiv- | 
ing an eqnivalent in money, in place of injuring | 
their health by drinking ardent spirits to the | 
amount of it. It is not, however, in my practice | 
only, that the beneficial effects of not allowing 

workmen either in harvest, or at any other time, | 
intoxicating liquors appear. ‘There are many far-! 
mers in Pennsylvania, who would sooner suffer | 
their grain torot onthe ground, than sanction 

this enormity. | 


Now, it is very observable, that these men 
never suffer by this arrangement; on the contrary, 
their fields are cleaner reaped, and with much less 
trouble aud expense. Why then, is not this dis- 
graceful practice, of injuring the morals, health, | 
reputation, and circumstances of neighbors aban- | 
doned? especially, as in doing this, we also in- 
jure ourselves. 

Cattle Show and Fair—The Trustees of the 
Winthrop Agricultural Society, have given notice 
thet they shall hold a Cattle Show and Fair at 
Winthrop, (Me.) in September next; and have 
offered liberal premiums on Stock, Domestic 
Manufactures, and Grain and Vegetable crops, viz. 
Indian Corn, Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoes, Ru- 
ta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, and Carrots : applicants 


} 
| 
} 
} 





grain be fit to cut, 








for premiums to give the particulars of their modes 
of cultivation. 





State Street, and of most other druggists in Bos- 
ton. 

As thisarticle has been counterfeited the pub- 
lic should be apprised that none is genuine except 
that which has the written signature of the above 
named Lowe & Reed. 


We notice in the Lansinburg N. Y. papers that 
the Rensselaer Horticultural Society recently held 
their fourth meeting and exhibition at that place. A 
lecture was delivered by Professor Eaton, and a 
display of early fruits, flowers, and vegetables made, 
that wonld do honor to any part of the country. 
Mr Alexoncer Walsh of Laonsinburg, brought 
forward eleven varieties of cherries, two of straw- 
berries, two of gooseberries, many fine vegetables, 
rare plants, and specimens of last season’s reeled 
silk aud cocoons. We believe itis owing mainly 
to the activity and public spirit of this gentleman, 
that the society has been organized, which has 


| given a new impulse to the culture of garden crops 
and fruits in that quarter, 


We are happy to state that Doct. Matruus A. 
Warp, of Salem, has accepted the invitation to 
deliver the Annual Address before the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at their ensuing anni- 
versary in September. 


Boston and Worcester Railroad.—About nine 
hundred thousand dollars were subscribed to thie 
stock, in this city, by yesterday. 


To Correspondents.—Several communications received. 
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Wool—Has fallen and is falling. The “anufac- Cure for oxen strained by over drawing.— About 
torers have hearly their stock for the year. The halfa pint of common soap, stirred up with a quart | 
farmers have been killing their cales and raising | of milk, poured down the throat of the animal 
their lambs ; so that next year tly quantity of wool | will, we are told, speedily effect a cure. 
in the market will be greater @nd the price less | ——— 
and so on, till the farmers~®!l raising woola losing | Bees. 
business, and give thet Sheep to the hogs. Then! The Subscriber has 300 swarms of Bees for sale, in his | 
wool will become -caree and the price will rise, | Patent Slide Beehives, at 20 cents per pound, weight of | 
and mow sheep will be raised and the price will al mewn Pay: = + rind ie. tare of hive deducted ; 
come down again, and so on indefinitely. It will a oh rod 3. lives Is $2 a piece, and the price 
however be a good business on the whole for} Also for sale, 200 swarms of bees in the old tashioned 
those who follow it steadily and judiciously ; as al] | hive, price 17 cents per pound, tare of hive deducted. 
that it brings at the shearing floor, over twenty five | te +" — hy ee age fifty miles of Bos- | 
cents per pound, where sheep are well managed, | ver - pig amy ob Zion wae — 
is clear profit. Keep about as many sheep as| All letters must be sent in before the first day of Sep- | 
your farm will most conveniently maintain, and | tember, 1831, post paid, to the subscriber, at Brighton, 
you will have a steady, though unequal profit. Go|’ Tass. So as to have time to transport them from Maine. 
to speculating—disarrange your other business for | ; I. B. . Fhe weight of the above hives wit be taken 
et Bed in September. EBENEZER BEARD. 
the sake ofkeepinga great many sheep, just be- 
cause wool now brings a good price, and you will 
probably bring your great crop of wool to market 


just in season to catch a loss.— Vermont Chronicle. 


| 





july 6 ep2m 





Medical School in Boston. 
The Medical Lectures of Harvard University deliver- 
ed in Boston will be commenced in the Autumn, at the | 
RRS Tao Ter ee : usual period, viz. on the third Wednesday in October. 
Dr Drown.—This enthusiastic and scientific They will be continued four months. 
professor, has just commenced a course of Botani-| This extension in the term of the Lectures has been 
cal Lectures in this town, which are fashionably thought necessary to afford time for such a course of in- | 


2 aed - é struction and demonstration, as is deemed by the Faculty | 
attended. The terms 3s ‘ -onsid- “ ’ ed, J 
- The terms of admission are inconsid to be requisite, uncer the advantages which have recent- 


erable compared with the value of the lectures. | ly accrued to the School. 
We have never heard a more charming lecturer} The Legislature of Massachusetts, with an oe) 


than Dr Drown. His faculty of illustrating ey. | &4 liberality, which does honor to our age and country, 
: ee ; - | have extended the protection of law to the cultivation of 

erv subjec ate 1s s view. is excel | sans . Tho 
ry ject that comes under his view, is excellent. Anatomy within this Commonwealth. The advantages 


He is never tedious or unnecessarily prolix, but al-| which will’ hence result to students resorting to this 
ways clear and energetic, His lectures are worth | school will be sufficiently obvious. It will be the aim of 
the attention of all who may wish, in so easy a the Professors to carry into eflect the intentions of the 
manner, and at so small an exnense. to phitein——| LM Sed eet for t ve rights © *uimanity, and their | 
knowledge of the science of Botany.—Providence | interest in the promotion of the healing art. 

Journal. | The opportunities for practical instruction at the Mas- 
, | sachusetts General Hospital continue undiminished. 

It is stated in the Aurora that 600 boxes of; The course of Lectures will be— 





: , Ans > and Surge 
strawberries have been gathered from one bed of | On aoe gy meee OF Oe Warren. 
a quarter of an acre in West Cambridge, and that | “ Materia Medica, by Dr Bigelow. 
the yield from it this season will be 1400. 100 «« Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence,by Dr Chan- 
7 ~4 | i r 
bushels of app'es where gathered from five trees ning. : ; 
=n the same ic on last ‘iiaae : two vielded 25 bbls.| “ Theory and Practice of Physic and on Clinical Me- 
in the same town last y . oo ai pea dicine, by Dr Jackson. 
each. WALTER CHANNING, 
—_—_—_—_—— - : Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
Mr Stimpson’s Horse Car.— [The experiment! Boston, June 15, 1831. 6t* july16 





e on Saturday, with the car moved by horses — sae 
mad ay, Turnip Seed. 


‘elling in it on a moving floor, was entirely) |. : - é t 
travelling ates Sof | eee se ~ | For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
satisfactory as to the mode of app ying orse pow- | roctand Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
er, as to cause a great increase of velocity with- 200 Ibs. White Flat Turnip Seed, the growth of the 
out increasing exertion to the horses. present season, raised in this vicinity expressly for this 


. . ° > | Establis t. | 
— ; so constructed his | Establishmen ; ‘ 
The ingenious inventor has . Axtso—Ruta Baga of the very first quality, of both | 


car, that the horses moving it, by walking at the American and European growth; Yellow Aberdeen, 

rate of two anda half miles per hour, propel | yellow Stone, White Norfolk Field, and Yellow French 

the cer at the rate of fifteen miles per hour, evi- Turnips; Long Prickly poy wr Cucumbers, rw ’ 

dently with as little fatigue as horses experienced ling, warranted genuine — July 

in ploughing or travelling with a wagon copveying | Farnt Wanted. 

a moderate load, The rate of speed appears to) Wanted, a first rate Farm in the vicinity of Boston, 

us the medium, which may be used without injury | containing 100 te earn of land, with a good and con- 
2 rses increased on a level, | venient house, barn, &c. 

om enone is any see ns Letters (postage paid) addressed to R. 8. H. Salem, 

pr descending raileway free from short curves | Mass. giving a particular description of Farms, offered, 

—and should be reduced in ascending or very | cash price, taxes, &c, will receive immediate attention. 
2d roads. the use of horse.power should | — . 

gpa of R ‘1 Roads aa a mode of The true Sugar Beet. 

oe continaed RY nd 6 sii ‘ nee | For sale at the New England Seed Store, 52, North 

applying it would be important, indeed indispensa- | x7 ict street, Boston, 100 Ibs. of the true French Sugar | 

ble for travelling at a greater medium speed than | Reet Seed,—received this day from Paris, by the last 
i raz av t, via Newport. The excellence of this 
iles an hour.— Balt, Gaz. Havre packet, 

ae —— — root for cattle, and for culinary and other purposes, is too 

Temperance !—Here is an example worthy of| well known to require comment. 


imitati SE Auso—Large and Small Lima Beans—Early Dwarf 
aban, Tnee 6 SES res abe: eans—several varieties of pickling and other Cucum- 


5 wr iB . 
manufacturing town in the county of Berkshire, bers-—Radishes, Lettuces, Cabbages, Turnips, &c. 
Mass. has not in it a store, shop, dwelling, hovel-or mest Cons. 























Wrought-Iron Ploughs.— Bar-Iron, &c. 

Wrought-lron Ploughs, of all sizes. —4/so, A Complete 
assortment of American, English, Swedes and Russia Bar 
Iron—American Braziers’ Rods—Spike and Nail Rods, 
Shoe-Shapes— Hoop and Band [ron—Steel of all kinds— 
Pipe-box and Mould-board plates, &c. constantly for sale 
by GAY & BIRD, 
6tis. No. 44, India Street, Boston. 
Lead Pipe. 

LEAD PIPE, all sizes, constantly for sale by Lincoun 
FearinG & Co, No. 110, State Street. 

April 13, 1831. Ow. 


Bones Wanted. 
Shin and Leg Bones constantly purchased by GEO. 
H. GRAY & CO. No. 68 Kilby street. 


April 20. 2mos 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


FROM To 


APPLES, russettings, - {barrel,| none| 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - | ton. 105 00/108 0@ 
Pearl, first sort, - | « {120 00/122 50 
BEANS, white, - ‘bushel 90° 100 
BEEF, mess, - |barrel,) 8 5°) 900 
Cargo, No. Re 6 | 6 Ww 6 75 
Cargo, No. 2, ° “a 6 37 6 62 
RUTTER, inspected, No.1, new, - jpound 15 1g 
| CHEESL, new milk, hea 6 £ 
; Skimmed milk, a ee 3 4 
FLAXSEED, - | 1 12' 1 5 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- barrel.) 5 25, 5 50 
Genesee, os sé 9 37 5 62 
Alexandria, - “ 4 | 43 
Baltimore, wharf, ° ‘ 462; 475 
GRAIN, Corn, Northern, - /|bushel 68 10 
Corn, Southern Yellow, = - a“ 63 65 
Rye, ae at Ls 75 78 
barley, » | «6 60 62 
Oats, ° “4 ob 40 
HiAY, - cwrt oo 70 
HOGS LARD). first sort. now owt | 10 00) 10 95 
S, Ist quality, - “4 800, 10 09 
LIME, - cask, lo 1 95 
| PLAISTER PARIS retails at . ton 300) 3 25 
PORK, clear, - |barrel., 17 00) 18 00 
Navy mess, ° ‘ }15 00 14 00 
Cargo, No, I, e “ 13 50 14 0g 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - bushel J 75 2 00 
Red Top (northern) - ee 5D 2 
Red Clover, (northern) - ‘pound iB 12 
TALLOW, tried, ‘ cwl. Ban 9 00 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - ‘pound, 1 15 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, we. 75 80 
Merino, three fourths washed, és 60 63 
Merino, half blood, . rt 56 5g 
Merino, quarter, - ad 46 48 
Native, washed, - ae 42 45 
Pulled superfine, : “ 63 65 
Ist Lamb 8, - . 58) 60 
_ “ | r] 
3d . | | 
ist Spinning, - “ 50 bo 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEP, best preces, = pound 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, 2 ya | 6 5 
whole hogs, > a 53] q 
VEAL, _t & 6) g 
MUTTON, i eee ol 4| e 
POULTRY, a“ 8) 12 
BUTTER, keg and tub, } « | asl a5 
Lump, best, . “| 13} 20 
EGGS, - | dozen. 12) 14 
MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel.| 82 a4 
Indian, retail, © 70 v2 84 
POTATOES, ae ee, 30 
CIDER, {according to quality] barre:.| 1 00) 2 gg 








Bricuron Marxret—Monday, July 11. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. | 

At Market this day 217 Beef Cattle ; 12 Cows and 
Calves, 2636 Sheep and Lambs, and about 50 small pigs. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—We shall quote about the 
sime we did last week, from $4 50 to 5 50, extra at 5 67 
a5 75. 

Sheep and Lambs—Sales were noticed at 1 50, 1 75, 
1 88, 2 00, 2-25 and 2 50; afew wethers at about $3. 

Cows and Calves. —Sales were effected at 18, 20, 24 





cellar, in which ardent spirit of any kind is cither|  ajs9, just received, a few bushels of prime Broom Corn 
bought or sold.—.4lbany Adv. raised last season in the vicinity of Connecticut river. 


and $30. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





July 13, 1831. 
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The following was sung at the table in Charlestown, Mass. by 
Mr J. W. Newe ut, in celebrating the late anniversary of the 
4th of July. 

JONATHAN AND JOHN BULL. 
A PESTIVE SONG. 
FESSENDEN. 


BY TT. G. 


By Bigots coerced and by Tyrants oppressed, 

Fair Liberty fled from the minions of Power, 
And found an asylum in wilds of the West ;— 

The glade was her mansion-house, forest her bower. 


But John Bull, (in mischief not apt to demur, 

A churlish curmudgeon as bread ever broke,) 
Declared that he meant to annihilate her, 

And make her bold offspring pass under his yoke. 


But Freedom’s son Jonathan, subtle and stout, 
Said Bull was the most brutal bear ever cubb’d, 
‘Then quicker than lightning gee off and back out, 
Or | rather guess you'll get decently drubb’d. 


‘Taxation no Tyranny,’ that’s true enough, 
As Doctor Pomposity says, ne’ertheless, 
To tax without representation is stuff, 
We sons or Cotumsia sha’nt swallow, I guess. ° 


*T’ve been for three months to a nice winter-school, 
Have heard of Man’s Rights, and I know what is 
wrong, 
With leave of your bull-ship, I’m not stich a fool. 
That my birth-right I'll swap for asop or asong. 


* By my larnin I’ve found out a thing and a half, 
Of consequence know that ‘ all men are born free ;’ 
And if I’m old Bos’ legitimate calf, 


Like a stag in the stancheons you can’t tether me.’ 


Bully Bull but re-butted rough words with tough horns, 
Bade cannon re-bellow the logic of power ; 

Thus might treads on right—thus strength ever scorns 
Strong reasons, though plenty asdrops in ashower. 


Joox couldn’t stand that, and so—at it they went, 
And fought like two catamounts seven long years; 
By the least computation the combatants spent 
An ocean of blood, and a deluge of tears. 


Tadependence we won, and establish’d at last, 
This brightest and best of our Festival days ; 

And the 4ru or Jury should never be past, 
Unhonor’d by Glory’s most splendid displays. 


But the Memory of Heroes, who bled on yon height, 
Should chasten and hallow festivity’s mirth, 

And bid the philanthropist hail with delight 
The era when war shall be banished from earth. 


.The epoch’s approaching, we hope it’s not far, 
* When nations shall shudder at national crimes, 
Aad Witchcraft and War-craft be placed on a par, 
In annals of bye-sone and barbarous times. 


May Liberty’s lambent innocuous blaze, 
Lately lighted in Europe, the wide world illume, 
But mey its most vivid and ardent displays, 
Like the flame in the bush, puRN—but never con- 
sume. 





! 


Prom the \Jussachusetts Journal and Tribune. 
A DISCRIMINATING MONKEY. 
An industrious German in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia, before the revolution, had laid up a 
considerable sum of money in guineas, (at that time 
the cominon and favorite currency in the colonies 
as well as in the mother Country.) His gains were 
chisdy obtained by carrying milk to market every 


morning, for twentyfive years. Hearing of the death | 
of a near relative in Germany, of whose property he 

‘was the heir, he determined to quit his milk cart, | 
take ship, and revisit the land of his fathers. Ac- 

cordingly having put on board his most valuable ef- | 
fects, deposited in a pine chest, and having also em- | 
barked an American bison, for the purpose, as jhe 

expressed it,of ‘making de show mit his Buffalo’-— | 
he set sail. ‘Dere vas,’ said he, ‘ein mun in ter 

sheep, I dono vat de teivel nation he vas; they call 

him Mungy—I spose dat mean leetil mun.” To_ 
this animal, which was a monkey, the German from | 
the beginning showed the most decided aversion.-— | 
He could not endure his mischiefs and grimaces, and | 
the monkey seemed to have a sense of revenge 1n | 
doing all sorts of ill turns, and practising his most | 
contemptible mimicries upon the German. One 
day when the latter had opened his chest, and tak- | 
en out a bag, of which he was busy in fingering and | 
counting over the contents, a sudden and strange | 
noise on deck so alarmed him, that he ran up to see 
what was the matter, dropping his bag into the open 
chest. After ascertaining that there was no cause 
of alarm, he was descending to the cabin, when he 
saw Mungy ascending the rigging, grasping his own 
bag of guineas! The German roared for help, and 
the sailors went aloft to rescue the bag, but Jacko 
skipped from rope to rope, and perching safely on 
the extremity of a yard, he began to overhaul the 
contents of the bag, while the poor German watched 
his motions with a breathless anxiety. ‘Mungy put 
his hand in de bag, and take mine guinea; he put 
him to his nose, den chatter, chatter, chatter, and 
drop him in de vatter! take another, chatter, chat- 
ter, chatter, and drop him in de bag ; take another, 
and chatter, chatter, chatter, and drop him in de 
vatter ; I wonder how de teivel de tam mungy know 
dat I put vatter in de milk; for vat belonged to de 


vattar ha eee tat)ens and eehat halang* #- 
n 


de milk he put it in der bag.’ 

After the monkey had amused himself sufficiently 
at the German’s expense, and separated the milk from 
the water, being left to himself, he quietly descend- 
ed and replaced the bag in the chest. 





A Hogsty Disgraced.—The following anecdote is 
extracted from an address delivered before the Tem- 
perance Society in Bristol, Conn:— A certain per- 
son, whose relative gave me the information, return- 
ing home one evening intoxicated, mistook his hog- 
sty for his dweliing house ; and on attempting to 
enter it, a little error in calculating the comparative 
height of the door sill and his toes, caused him to 
make a speedy fall at full length within. Instantly 
relieved from the burden of carrying his head high- 
est, he gave himself up to the full enjoyment of 
drunken inaction. Startled at his abrupt intrusion, 
the inmates of the sty had made a precipitate retreat | 
to the remotest part of it; but seeing no further | 
movement, then began to reconnoitre the animal 
which had surprised them by conduct so much more | 
grovelling than their own ; and, by degrees, ventur- | 
ing to approach him, they came up around him at 
length, and commenced a c pser examination by 
gently rooting him up alternately on each side. 
This hoisting by the swine, at length became so vio- | 
lent as rather to disturb him; at which time the 
comfortable condition in which he imagined himself | 
may be conceived from the exclamation that he slug- | 
Se Do leave off tucking up, and come! 
0 bed. 





Croly in his life of George the Fourth, states that 
George the Third, in the height of his popularity, be- | 
came 80 sensitive to the attacks made upon him by | 
the opposition, in consequence of the appointment of | 
Lord Bute as prime minister, that he is said to have | 
conceived the idea of abandoning England, and re- | 
tiring to Hanover. At one time, his inclination to. 
take this stop was so great, that he communicated it | 
to the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who honestly told | 








it might be difficult to return to 


him, that ‘though it might be easy to go to Hanover, | 
gland.’ | 


Vategble and Cheap Land—for Sale. 

The subscriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choice 
Land, situated in %e town of Pinckney, county of Lewis 
and state of New You, Some of the land is improved 
and under cultivation. The country is remarkably heal- 
thy, being entirely free fron the fever and ague and from 
the common bilious fevers Wich often afflict the towns 
upon Lake Ontario, this town beag 18 miles east of the 
lake. The soil is principally a safe loam, much of it 
covered with rich black mould. The +imber is chiefly 
Sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Pim, &e. 
The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Rar- 
ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good Whear 
and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
perior grazing farms, a fine opportunity now offers itself. 
The produce of pasturage and hay from an acre of this 
land, is very large, fully equalling if not surpassing that 
from the same quantity of land in any other of the Black 
River townships. The land is admirably well watered, 
there being but few lots which have not durable running 
streams upon them. The land is well adapted to Orchard- 
ing—the Apple tree thriving very well in this county. 
Stock of all kinds may be disposed of with the least possi- 


ble trouble, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 


purchasing at the very doors of the farmers, and paying 
the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 
find purchasers at all seasons of the year. Several far- 
mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
from the New England States, and some of them from 
Massachusetts, who are in thriving circumstances. The 
above described land is offered for sale at the very low 
price of from two dollars and a half to three dollars per 
acre, for the uncleared land, and from three dollars and a 
half to five dollars and a half tor the improved lots. The 
land will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, and from two 
to five years’ credit for payment, in annual instalments, 
will be given. Asa further convenience to purchasers, 
the subscriber will receive in payment, Cattle, Sheep, 
Pork, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products he will 
allow the highest cash prices. The title to the jand is 
indisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
purchasers. Persons desirous of purchasing will please 


ae Lam 
tq apply to the subscriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 
ol #@Rekson, state or New Y ork, or to Davip CANFI ELD, 


Esq. on the town. JAMES H. HENDERSON. 
March 9. epl6t 


Ammunition <7} 

Of the best quality au.d wwest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAND'S POW DER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe retnuded. tf Jan. 

Hickory. 

This astonishing fleet horse was raised in Montreal, w 
from an English blood mare, (sire unknown,) is not in- 
ferior to any in the U. States for speec, action and beau- 
ty. He isa fine sorrel, well built, good size, and pro- 
nounced by (good) judges in every respect a first rate 











horse ; trots a3 minute gait, fast walker, and has paced 
around the trotting course, Long Island, in 2 minutes, 34 
seconds, and was offered publicly to mateh against avy 
horse that could be produced. It is considered unneces- 
sary to say morc, as his qualifitations are teo well known 
to be doubted. 

He will stand at Abbott’s Inn, Holden, during the 
season. Terms $8, the season. 6t May 11. 
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